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THE SQUIRE CHARGES MR3, JUDKINS TO TAKE CARE OF LETTY FRANKLIN, 


THE FRANKLINS; 
OR, THE STORY OF A CONVICT. 

CHAPTER XVIII.—AFTER THE TRIAL—“A FRIEND IN NEED IS A 
FRIEND INDEED :” AND “ CIRCUMSTANCES ALTER CASES.” 
Wuen Letty Franklin recovered from her. death-like 
swoon, she found herself in the courtyard of the County 
Hall, on the cold frosty ground, her head leaning against 
the bosom of Martha White, her oid servant, who was 
seated by her side, and weeping plentifully, while apply- 
ing the restoratives which, with the keen winter’s atmo- 
sphere, had brought back consciousness—that miserable 
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consciousness of some overwhelming, crushing calamity, 
which sometimes, on first waking, takes the place of 
distinct remembrance. 

“What is it, Martha? What has happened? Where 
am I?” faintly cried the sufferer, endeavouring to rise, 
but falling back again into the arms of her supporter, 
and looking fearfully on the group of spectators gathered 
around. 

“Don’t ask me now,” sobbed Martha, soothingly as 
a gentle nurse would speak to a sorrowing child: “ you 
shall know all by and by, mistress dear; but if we could 
only get away from here now.” 
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Among the spectators was one who had already ren- 
dered Martha some assistance. He was a young man, of 
gentlemanly exterior, and the bystanders, who knew him, 
had quietly obeyed when he begged of them to stand 
farther away, and not crowd round the unhappy woman, 
who wanted air to breathe, and plenty of it. He now 
interposed again. 

“You are quite right,” he said; “this is not the place 
for any kind of explanations; the poor creature must be 
removed as speedily as possible. She cannot walk, 
however. Where is her home?” 

Another of the crowd drew the young gentleman aside, 
and whispered a few words in his ear. In a moment he 
was again at Martha’s side. 

“I understand it now,” he whispered; “are you and 
your mistress lodging in H. P” 

The old servant answered in the affirmative. 

“Very well: my gig is in the street; you must help 
to get the young woman into it, and my servant shall 
drive you both straight to your lodgings.” 

“You are very good, sir,’ said Martha, turning and 
casting a scrutinizing glance at the good Samaritan; 
“ but——” 

“ But you don’t know whoI am. Well, that does not 
signify, does it? Ifyou are very scrupulous, however, 
these people around will tell you that Iam a doctor. They 
know me.” 

“Tt is not that, sir,” replied Martha, whose examina- 
tion of the young man’s countenance had probably satis- 
fied her first scruples; “but it is a very poor place we 
ave lodging at, sir.” 

“What does that matter? Amy place is better than 
this; and—see, the young person is nearly fainting again 
—this a more serious case than I thought it to be. Quick, 
help her across the yard into the street; and you, good 
fellows, lend a hand.” He said this to a couple of stout 
townsmen who were looking on. 

“ All right, doctor ; we'll do anything you tell us, sir,” 
said one of the men; and with their assistance Letty and 
her servant were conveyed to the chaise, which drove off 
with its double load, the young sargeon following on foot. 

It was quite true that the unhappy young farmer's 
wife was again relapsing into insensibility; so that, on 
arriving at the temporary lodgings she had secured for 
herself and Martha, in a wretched, poverty-stricken by- 
street in H., over a huckster’s shop, she had to be 
lifted out of the gig, and borne to her chamber. It was 
well that medical aid was at hand, and promptly applied ; 
for the courage and bravery and affection which had so 
long sustained Letty, to the fatal moment which sealed 
her husband’s doom, had then given way; and the dreamy 
lethargy which succeeded her first swoon was followed 
by hysterics so violent and long-continued, that even the 
benevolent young doctor became alarmed. Eventually 
these subsided, however, and the gentleman deemed it 
safe to take his departure, but not without strictly en- 
joining Martha to send for him immediately on any re- 
currence of the dangerous symptoms he had succeeded in 
partially allaying. 

“ But where am I to send, sir ?” inquired the attendant. 

“True,” I had forgotten that you do not know me, and 
are, as you have told me, a stranger in the town. My 
name is Haydon ; and I live—stay, here is my address” — 
and he put his card into Martha’s hand. “Be sure 
you send for me,” he added; “and ifI do not hear from 
you, I shall look in again early to-morrow; and in the 
meantime :” here the doctor whispered certain in- 
structions in Martha’s ear. 

“You are very kind, sir,” said the old servant, hesi- 
tatingly ; “but my poor young mistress——” 





“Ts your poor young mistress. I can understand: I 
heard what her husband said in court: I was there. But 
don’t say anything about that. And you need not be afraid 
ofa doctor’s bill.” And so he departed. 

Uneasily lying on a hard and comfortless couch in that 
darkened chamber, and with none to speak a word of 
hope or resignation in her ears, poor Letty moaned and 
wept till she had no more tears to shed; and then, as the 
sense of her misery returned and pressed upon her brain, 
she relapsed from time to time into wild and incoherent 
cries. Let us draw a veil over this sad scene, however. 

Not many words are needed to explain the position of 
affairs in relation to “The Lees” farm. In the interval 
between the incarceration of William Franklin and his 
trial, processes had been issued by his creditors, of whom 
the mortgagee was the principal ; and the sale by auction 
of the little estate had been determined on and announced, 
while a sheriff’s officer had taken possession of the pro- 
perty. The distressed wife and mother of the young 
farmer were indeed permitted on sufferance to remain 
in the farmhouse, but in a few weeks at furthest they 
would have to find another refuge; while the scanty re- 
sources at their command, or such funds as they could 
raise, had been nearly exhausted in the steps taken for 
the prisoner’s defence. It is true, all that had taken 
place had been done in due course of law; there had been 
no hurry nor vindictiveness, nor masterful oppression of 
the weak by the strong. But it was not the less true 
that the prosecution of Franklin in the Criminal Court 
of Judicature (even if that had terminated in an ac- 
quittal) had brought about his ruin by civil law. 

As the time for the prisoner’s trial drew near, his wife 
expressed her determimation to be present; nor could she 
be moved from this determination, even by the entreaties 
ofher husband. On the preceding day, therefore, she 
had taken leave of her mourning mother-in-law and her 
little Willy, and, attended by her faithful Martha, had 
proceeded to H., and taken the temporary lodgings in 
which our present chapter finds her. Wretched as those 
lodgings were, they were the best she could procure with 
her almost empty purse; and besides, it mattered little, 
she said, how hardly she lodged, while her William had 
yet harder lodgings in prison. 

Several hours passed away; the short winter’s day 
closed; the streets of H., unlighted save by here and 
there a dim oil lamp, which only served to make 
darkness visible, were almost deserted, when the door of 
the huckster’s shop was opened from without, and the 
tinkling of its bell drew the shopwoman from some sub- 
terranean retreat. To her surprise, the visitor was a 
stranger of imposing appearance, tall, stout, well defended 
from the cold by a thick and glossy great-coat, and, in 
short, looking every inch a gentleman, as Mrs. Judkins 
afterwards said. She noticed, moreover, that his left 
arm was in a sling, composed of a gay silk India ban- 
danna, “ worth ten shillings if it was worth a farden,” 
according to her subsequent account. 

The gentleman apologized for his intrusion; but he 
had understood that Mrs. Judkins had lodgers, or, at 
least, a lodger—a young person named Franklin. Might 
he be permitted to speak to her ? 

With many elaborate curtseys Mrs. Judkins informed 
the stranger that Mrs. Franklin had been “taking on” 
so ever since she was brought home in the doctor's gig, 
and was so bad still, that she was net fit to be seen. 
But if the other woman would do—— 

The other woman would do; and, Martha White being 
called, descended into the little shop, after ascertaining 
that Letty was in a troubled, uneasy sleep, to find herself 
in the presence of Mr. Oakley. 
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It would have been a curious study for a physiogno- 
mist, had one been present, to note the changes in that 
good woman’s features as she looked up into the kindly 
countenance of her unexpected visitor—a change, first 
of all, from a-look of anxious care and sorrow, to one of 
plank astonishment, and from that to passionate anger, 
mingled with abhorrence and terror. The squire was no 
professed physiognomist; but he must have been blind 
if he had not perceived the sudden effect produced by 
his appearance. 

“You did not expect to see me, I suppose,” said he, 
first speaking. 

“No, Mr. Oakley; and if you must have the truth, I 
did not want to see you, either,” said Martha, boldly 
looking the squire in the face, and speaking as boldly. 
The time had bees, and not long since, when she 
would have curtsied low and spoken with bated breath 
in his presence; for, though not an Oakleyite by birth 
and training, Martha White had lived long enough 
in the vicinity of that village to catch the trick of 
Oakley-humility and lip-reverence; but this feeling 
was all over now, and she stood ready to do battle 
valiantly with the enemy of her master’s house, squire 
or no squire. 

“Well,” said Mr. Oakley, mildly, “perhaps I ought 
not to wonder at your not wanting to see me, and I 
respect your fidelity to the poor unhappy man whose 
servant you have been so many years.” 

“T have lived with William Franklin ever since he 
was so high,” sobbed Martha bitterly, and holding her 
hand on a level with her waist; “and I know there is 
not that harm in him, for all that has been done against 
him. Poor William! and for you, Squire Oakley, to go 
to’transport him !” 

“T did not come to argue about that matter, Martha,” 
rejoined the squire; “my object in calling here is to 
inquire after your young Mrs. Franklin, and to express 
my sympathy wiit: her in her misfortunes.” 

“If you had thought of that before, Mr. Oakley, it 
might have been of some use; there’s no use in it now, 
begging your honour’s pardon for being so bold as to say 
it,” retorted Martha, spiritedly. 

“ And to offer all the help that is in my power,” con- 
tinued the squire, without heeding the interruption. “I 
suppose,” he added, “that I cannot see the poor 
woman P” 

“If you want to kill my young mistress outright, Mr. 
Oakley, you can go and see her; there’s her bedroom, 
up there” (pointing to the staircase), “and you can go 
up. I sha’n’t hinder you, Mr. Oakley; only you'll please 
to take the consequences. You gentlefolks,” she added, 
——- you have a right to go anywhere and do any- 
thing.” 

“T see that you are determined to debar me of the 
privilege,” said the squire, with a half-smile, which soon 
disappeared, however, for he was sorely troubled; “and 
it will be of little use to repeat to you that I feel very 
deeply for Mrs. Franklin.” 

“ Hear him say that!” exclaimed Martha, turning to 
Mrs. Judkins, who stood by with wide-open eyes and 
pursed-up mouth; “only hear him! and he just come 
from Gettin g her husband sent away from her for twenty 
years |” 

A weak, wailing cry from the chamber above, pro- 
claimed at this moment that the sufferer’s troubled sleep 
was over. Darting, therefore, one parting glance of 
concentrated womanly anger at him whom she looked 
upon as the cause of all the present sorrow, Martha 


hastily retreated, leaving her landlady and the squire 
together, 
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CHAPTER XIX.—A MAN MAY SOMETIMES BE CHE -BEST JUDGE OF 
HIS OWN ACTIONS, 


“Tus is a sad case, Mrs. Judkins,” said the squire. 

“ Yes, sir, the poor creature is very bad,” returned the 
woman, respectfully enough, but with some degree of 
reserve in her manner. To do her justice, she was less 
disposed to yield to the imposing bearing of the visitor 
than to make common cause with her poor lodgers. 

“T am sorry for Mrs. Franklin,” continued he; “and 
I must beg of you to pay her what attentions are in your 
power.” 

“T don’t see why you should think of me otherwise, 
sir,” retorted Mrs. Judkins, somewhat tartly; “you 
mayn’t suppose it, sir; but I has a woman’s feelings, 
though I be in the rough. Anyhow, my lodgers sha’n’t 
have to say that they don’t get what they pays for; and, 
being a poor woman myself, I can’t say more than 
that.” 

“ Well, well; there is no occasion for us to misunder- 
stand one another,” said Mr. Oakley, mildly; “I tell you 
sincerely that my object in finding out the poor young 
woman is to make her trouble as light as possible; 
and—not that I wish to bribe you, or to intimate any 
want of disposition on your part—if you will accept 
this” (he put a guinea into her hand), “and provide any 
little extra comforts for the day or two Mrs. Franklin 
remains in your lodgings, I will promise you shall not 
lose by it.” 

“ Money answereth all things.” It answered, in this 
case, to open Mrs. Judkins’ eyes to see that the squire 
was “a fair-speaking and fair-doing gentleman;” and 
before he left her little shop, he had been favoured with 
an account of that good woman’s peculiar and personal 
troubles, to which, we regret to say, he paid little heed. 
What was more to the purpose, he obtained the address 
of the young surgeon who had kindly interested himself 
on Mrs. Franklin’s behalf, and, late as it then was, he 
proceeded to his residence. 

He found Mr. Haydon at home. 

“ Yon are at a loss to account for my interest in your 
poor patient, Mr. Haydon,” said the squire, after a few 
minutes’ conversation. 

“Pardon me, sir; I said nothing of the kind.” 

“No; but I understand. And you, sir, I have no 
doubt, can understand that the performance of a painful 
public duty is consistent and compatible with a true 
feeling of charity towards those who innocently suffer 
from the wrong-doing of the guilty.” 

“I dare say you are quite right, sir; at any rate, I 
have nothing to say to the contrary,” said the young 
doctor. 

“We understand each other, then; and I need only 
repeat my particular personal request, that you will 
spare no efforts nor skill on behalf of the poor young 
woman—looking to me for remuneration.” 

Mr. Haydon bowed stiffly. 

“ And if she should be able to bear removal in a day 
or two——” 

“She will not be able to bear removal for some time 
to come, I fear,” said the surgeon; “you are not aware 
of it, I see; but the poor creature’s case is critical.” 

“Critical! do you mean to intimate any real dan- 
ger ?” 

“IT mean only what I have said, sir; the shock of to- 
day’s events, together with the state of health previously, 
and the heat of the crowded court, are, I fear, hastening 
on @ crisis; and, if so, a few hours will show whether 
the poor thing has constitutional strength to get through 
the trial.” 

“ You shock me, doctor. I was not at all aware—can 
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nothing be done?” exclaimed the squire, in broken 
sentences, and extremely agitated. 

“ Nothing shall be wanting that can be done,” said 
the young doctor. “I have taken the case in hand, and 
I intend to go through with it,” he added, with some 
degree of professional pride, perhaps. 

“And the fees? Excuse me—but—I take it for 
granted that you are aware the poor woman is not at 
present in a position—of herself, I mean—to incur any 
heavy expense.” 

“I happened to be in court to-day, and I heard what 
her most unfortunate husband said. I suppose that 
some part of his statement at least may be believed, 
sir,” replied the surgeon, coldly but civilly. 

The squire bit his lip. ‘“ What do you take me to be, 
Mr. Haydon? But, no matter; I see you are prejudiced 
against me. No man can do his duty to his country, 
and not be misconstrued. But no matter; the woman 
shall not suffer, at any rate.” 

“Not suffer !” 

“Not unnecessarily suffer. But we will not discuss 
this subject. I was speaking of your fees: you must 
allow me——” and the squire’s hand was once more in 
his pocket. 

The young doctor’s ire was roused. 
extraordinary,” he began to say. 

“Not at all. You will consent, at any rate, to be my 
almoner: let the poor woman have this.” He opened 
his pocket-book, and laid on the table a bank note of 
some value. 

“ As coming from you, sir?” demanded Mr. Haydon. 

“No, no: from a friend—say from a friend who feels 
for her sad misfortune: nothing more. I am not hard- 
hearted, I hope, though I have had firmness and principle 
enough to go through with a most unpleasant duty.” 

“Tt shall be as you please, sir,” said the surgeon, who 
did not feel justified in refusing the commission thus 
thrust upon him; and shortly afterwards he bowed the 
visitor from his door. 

“Not hard-hearted! I beg leave to think that you 
are, though; and cold-blooded into the bargain,” was 
young Haydon’s unspoken thought when he found him- 
self alone. But he was mistaken. A man may some- 
times be the better judge of his own actions. 
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CHAPTER XX.—LETTY FRANKLIN’S ILLNESS AND RECOVERY. 


THE surgeon’s prognostications were verified by the 
event. Forty-eight hours, or thereabouts, after her 
fainting fit in the County Hall, the young wife was the 
mother of a dead infant, and she herself was on the 
margin of that cold river by which death is sometimes 
typified. Could Letty have decided her own fate at 
that time, she would assuredly have followed her child 
into the vast mysterious regions on the other side of 
that river. Shehadno desire tolive. Poor thoughtless 
soul! she wanted to die, and she, at the time, thought 
of nothing, cared for nothing, beyond the grave. 

“Let me die; oh, why don’t you let me die? It is 
cruel, cruel to try to keep me,” she cried frantically, 
though her voice could scarcely rise above a whisper, 
as she tried to push away the cordial Martha held to 
her lips. 

“ And what would become of your Willy, your own 
little Willy?” said the faithful servant. “You mustn’t 
give up so, my precious. Now come do, do be a brave 
woman ; it will all come right by and by.” 

The young surgeon was also there to encourage her ; 
and he brought his wife to second his efforts. Between 
them they talked sad nonsense, I dare say, and attempted 
to raise hopes in the patient which could have very 
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little foundation ; for they spoke of a petition to the Go- 
vernment, which was being prepared and numerously 
signed, for a remission or alteration of William Frank- 
lin’s sentence ; and they spoke of his speedy restoration 
to liberty as almost beyond a doubt. ‘The petition was 
indeed a fact; but the expectation of its success was 
very feeble. 

But the spark of life was thus kept fanned, and though 
it flickered doubtfully, it did not expire. Gradually the 
patient regained strength; and with the renovation of 
life, came the wish to live. 

Through the whole time of Letty’s long illness, and 
during her slow recovery, she wanted nothing that kind- 
ness could minister. Martha White was constantly by 
her side; and Mrs. Judkins, her landlady, was warmed 
and melted into unwonted softness, either by natural 
womanly sympathy, or by present and prospective bene- 
fits, or perhaps from a mixture of motives which she her- 
self could not well have defined. Gifts, moreover, numer- 
ous and various enough to set up a small family in house- 
keeping, were poured in upon the feeble patient, as from 
a cornucopia, from day to day; while the lavish bounty 
in money from the (to Letty) unknown and mysterious 
source, which had reached her through her benevolent 
doctor, was laid aside untouched, because unneeded. 

Though, however, poor Letty wanted nothing that 
kindness could minister, there was, in two quarters, a 
withholding of sympathy on which she might justly have 
calculated. Her own relatives, for instance, to adopt the: 
expressive complaint of the Psalmist, “kept aloof from 
her sore;” and her mother-in-law, though she once or 
twice visited her during her illness, and took little Willy 
to see his mother, was not only absorbed in her own grief, 
but seemed ready to attribute the cause of that grief, in 
some measure at least, to Letty herself. 

“ William never was the son to me sin’ he was married 
that he was before,” she moaned on one of the occasions 
we have mentioned; “and if Letty hadn’t cockered him 
up to go to the election that day, this trouble wouldn't 
have come upon me.” This was said to Martha. 

“For shame, mistress,” said the out-spoken woman, in 
reply : “ you have no right to say any such thing. Letty 
has always been a good daughter to you, and a good wife 
to William ; and I won’t hear her run down.” 

The old mistress was accordingly silent, for she had a 
wholesome fear of Martha, when, as in the present in- 
stance, she inwardly felt that Martha was right; but the 
heart-burning remained, in spite of her better reason. 

Nearly a month passed away before Letty could leave 
her bed, except as she was lifted from it, and another 
month elapsed before she could be removed with safety ; 
meanwhile, some circumstances favourable for her future 
prospects had taken place. The warm-hearted squire. 
though he remained inexorable towards Franklin, and 
refused to sign the petition for a commutation of his sen- 
tence, on the ground that he considered him to be a 
murderer in design, had determined from the first to take 
the mother and wife and child of the convict under his own 
immediate and powerful protection, while keeping his own 
agency concealed. Thus he secretly employed Mr. Peake 
to act on their behalf in the winding-up of affairs with the 
creditors of Franklin, and in the sale of “ The Lees” farm ; 
and this was done so successfully, that a sum of two or 
three hundred pounds was saved from the wreck, and in- 
vested in the name of William Franklin, the child. He 
also, as secretly, procured for the desolate women, from 2 
third party, the offer of a pretty cottage in the village of P., 
which our readers may remember was three miles from 
Oakley, and was also just outside the Oakley estate. The 
cottage was to be theirs for a nearly nominal rent; and 
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it was furnished ostensibly by the subscriptions of old 
friends and neighbours, but in reality by the squire him- 
self, solely. In addition to this, Mr. Peake announced, 
in a letter to the two women, that he was empowered to 
allow them an annuity from a source which he was for- 
bidden to reveal, and which would be sufficient for their 
comfortable support. And as this intimation was accom- 
panied by insinuations intended to mislead, neither the 
mother nor the wife of Franklin imagined that in his 
determined prosecutor was to be found their generous 
benefactor. 

Other particulars of the squire’s anonymous bounty 
might be added; but it is sufficient to say, that when 
Letty Franklin could bear removal in safety, a comfortable 
home awaited her and Martha White, who refused to 
hear of a separation from her young mistress. By this 
time, the steady course of criminal law had removed Wil- 
liam Franklin from the jail at H. to the prison ship. 
The petition on his behalf had been rejected; and he, 
with a miserable herd of abandoned criminals, had com- 
menced the dreary voyage to the convict settlement of 
Port Jackson. 

Miles Oakley could at last rest satisfied; for he was 
the purchaser (at a high price) of “The Lees’ farm. He 
could now inclose his vast estate within a ring fence; 
and he never thought of the story of Naboth’s vineyard. 





THE CHIMNEY ON FIRE. 


Some of our country friends think little or nothing of a 
fire in the chimney; they are content with keeping an eye 
upon it while it lasts, but will allow it to burn itself out, 
and are not usually alarmed at the occurrence, unless the 
roof happens to be of thatch, in which case we have seen 
them mount the outside of the stack, and stop the con- 
flagration by simply extinguishing it with a wet sack. 
Over and over again, in districts where the sweep is little 
known or seldom visits, we have known the chimney to 
be purposely set on fire by means of a loose stuffing of 
straw, in order that the flue might get a thorough pur- 
gation, while the spouting flames, and showers of flying 
sparks, afforded matter for sport among the spectators. 
We do not sanction any proceeding of that kind here in 
London. With us, the fire in the chimney is too often 
the prelude to the fire in the house, and to a certain ex- 
tent it is treated in the same way, receiving just as ready 
attention on the part of the fire brigade. 

Chimneys are generally set on fire through the neg- 
lext or carelessness of servants, few of whom have any 
liking for the ceremony of sweeping-day—the being roused 
at five or six in the morning by the bawling, banging, 
and ringing of the sooty monitor—the attendance upon 
him in the cold cheerless rooms—and the laborious bout 
at scouring, dusting, and scrubbing, which invariably fol- 
lows his advent. So they put off the evil day as long as 
they can or dare, and hence it is that chimneys become 
foul and catch fire. When her chimney does catch fire, 
the first thought of cook is to conceal all appearances of 
the fact, if possible; she will take out the burning soot, 
she will throw sulphur on the live coals, or pour on water 
‘and send a column of steam up the flue; but she rarely 
succeeds in her endeavours soon enough to escape the 
-consequence that she most dreads. For cook knows, as 
well as we do, that every vagabond urchin in London 
streets is a self-installed agent of the fire brigade, and 
that the moment any one of them sees a few sparks spout- 
ing from a chimney, he rushes off with the speed of the 
wind to the nearest station, where, if he happens to be 
‘the first informant, he will receive a silver shilling for the 
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news he brings. So admirably does this simple system 
work in practice, thatif you are a London housekeeper, and 
your chimney misbehaves itself, you may reckon with 
perfect confidence upon seeing the engine at your gate 
in a brief space of time, while the helmeted fireman, hose 
in hand, is thundering at your knocker. 

This promptitude on the part of the street gamin and 
his patrons, not unfrequently gives rise to scenes more 
curious and vivacious than satisfactory. Sometimes the 
entrance of the fireman is disputed, and attempts are 
made to pooh-pooh him, and send him off with the idea 
that he has been deluded by a false alarm ; and then there 
is a brawl at the door, and a gathering crowd around it, 
one or more of whom is pretty sure to stand forward and 
offer to substantiate the report concerning the offending 
chimney. Cook grows angry, and, being perplexed at the 
same time with the idea that master will have to pay a 
lot of money for her carelessness, she talks wildly, and 
perhaps declares that she will refer the matter to the 
sweep, “who swept the chimney only the other day ;” 
and the sweep is at once sent for in order that he may 
pronounce judgment. Now this is not exactly a politic 
measure, because it is the sweep’s interest to side with the 
fireman, and not with the cook, and the probability is, that 
when he comes he will remind the latter that it is three 
months, or more, since she had the chimney swept; per- 
haps he may go further than this, and by raking out fire 
from the flue, show the astonished woman that it is still 
burning. In this case there is no escape for the house- 
keeper, who must pay the fireman’s demand, which, how- 
ever, is not exorbitant. 

Often, when the evidence is not conclusive, or ap- 
pears so to the housekeeper, he will refuse to make any 
payment. Then the fireman sets about substantiating 
his case. If he can prove the fire by the evidence of 
witnesses, he does so before the proper authorities, and 
receives from them a certificated document, the produc- 
tion of which fully establishes his claim against the house- 
keeper, who is then compelled to pay. 

In the case of houses standing in rows, each of which 
has its separate stack of chimneys, there is no difficulty 
in determining the house where the fire occurs; but a 
perplexing problem will sometimes present itself, when 
the delinquent chimney is one of two semi-detached vil- 
las, whose united chimneys are built up in the party-wall, 
and terminate in one broad row of pots and cowls in the 
centre of the roof that covers in both dwellings. Then, 
of course, cook of No. 9 sides with cook of No. 10; they 
will put up the chain at the front door, and, grinning at 
the fireman through the half-closed aperture, will outface 
him with their declarations of innocence, though, perhaps, 
the burning flue is spouting away. 

Some time ago—it was about five o’clock in a March 
afternoon—a chimney in one of the villas over the way 
began spouting fire, and sending forth ominous clouds of 
smoke. Whether it was at Mr. Liverwing’s house, No. 
9, or Mrs. Pettigrew’s, No. 10, it was impossible for us te 
say, the chimney-pots being all together, in one central 
row. In less than ten minutes from the first appearance 
of the fire, the engine, according to its accustomed promp- 
titude, was seen standing at the garden gate, while the of- 
fending chimney was yet firing and fuming like a volcano. 
The fireman knocked first at No. 9; but there he was met 
by such an unconscious face and apparent surprise at his 
inquiry, that he ran round at once to No. 10; there, how- 
ever, was even more simplicity and unconsciousness, and 
utter ignorance of any cause for alarm, so that he ran 
back again to No.9. But now cook had the doorchained 
up, and would only speak to him through the chink, assur- 
ing him, however, that he was mistaken, there was no fire 











there, nor anything of the kind. On again applying at 
No. 10, he found the same barrier to his admittance, and 
the same denial, although the fire was still streaming 
from the chimney, visible to all eyes. “Come, now,” 
said the baffled man, “this here is too bad.” 

A little lower down, one of the roofs was undergoing 
repair, and a long ladder stood against the side wall. The 
fireman invoked the aid of some of the by-standers, and 
in the course of ten minutes or so they had brought the 
ladder, set it up in the garden of No. 9, and we saw the 
fireman mounting it carefully, and carrying a full pail of 
water in his left hand. Before he reached the roof, how- 
ever, the fire in the flue had burnt itself out, and as we 
looked it seemed that the smoke from four or five of the 
pots was about equal in quantity. However, the fireman, 
walking gingerly up the shelving roof with his full pail, 
emptied it without hesitation or ceremony down what he 
supposed to be the offending flue. 

Then, from Mrs. Pettigrew’s dining-room there rose 
such a succession of shrieks and cries of alarm, of min- 
gled hysterical ejaculations of ladies and objurgations of 
gentlemen—such aclattering and drumming of feet, such 
calls for water, and screams of “ fire!” as, we are bound to 
say, that very genteel dwelling never re-echoed before; 
for the fireman, in his haste to be useful, had poured 
his deluge of water into the wrong pot. Instead of going 
plump down into Mr. Liverwing’s kitchen, where it was 
wanted, it soused into the polished patent stove of Mrs. 
Pettigrew’s dining-room, where she was giving one of her 
petits diners recherchés to a select party of friends. The 
cascade rushed in upon that small party at the very nick 
of time when the soup was ladling round, and the delicate 
fragrance of the boiled capons, mingling with the rich 
odour of the roasted hauuch, were wafting in a soothing 
gale of delightful anticipation upon the olfactories of the 
comfortable circle. “Think of that, Master Brook!” 
Imagine, for it is vain for us to attempt to describe it, 
what must have taken place at such a visitation. Imagine 
the rush of hot steam and ashes that must have enveloped 
at once the guests and the dining-table in one worse than 
Stygian cloud! Imagine the reeking flood of liquid soot 
and cinders that streamed out over the splendid Turkey 
carpet! Think of the costume of the ladies—their sod- 
dened crinoline collapsing, and their exquisite frillery and 
lace-work peppered with the sudden shower of blacks— 
to say nothing of their charming faces. And only imagine, 
if you can(but you can’t), the state of their feelings, 
plunged at once, as they all were, from the pinnacle of 
delicious enjoyment and expectation into such a dismal 
condition of calamity and terror. What were the sum 
total results of this atrocious blunder we are not in a con- 
dition to declare. Who it was thet was sued for dam- 
»ges—which of the ladics it was that had to be treated for 
hysterics on the spot—who was the gentleman that 
threatened to write to the “Times” about it, but for- 
got to do so; these are questions we are not qualified to 
unswer. What we cen declare further on the matter is 
just this : when the fireman came down from the roof and 
saw, or rather smelt, what he had done— for the dining- 
room windows had been thrown up, and the flavour ofthe 
soot and soup came out together—said fireman didn’t 
wait to know the interesting particulars, but, mounting 
his red machine, plied his whip vigorously and drove off 
rapidly, followed by a hooting tail of small boys glorying 
in his disgrace. Soon after, sundry cabs drew up at the 
door, and the defeated guests departed considerably crest- 
fallen—all but one poor lady, who had to remain some 
days at Mrs. Pettigrew’s, where she was visited instantly 
by her medical man. 

We nced hardly say, that such contretemps as we have 
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related occur in London very rarely, for the fire-brigade 
is usually the very reverse of a blundering body, and aro 
noted for doing their work bravely and effectually. When 
housekeepers are put to a few pounds expense through 
the carelessness of servants in allowing chimneys to burn, 
they are apt to declare against the tyranny of the law 
which allows them to be so mulcted. One thing, however, 
is noticeable in these cases, and that is, that the person 
so fined never meets with much sympathy from his 
neighbours, while “served him right” is the verdict he 
is sure to get from those who live next door. This shows 
that the law is a good one, and that because it is enforced 
on the venienti-oecwrrite-morbo principle, it is acceptable 
to the community at large. 





KING RADAMA II OF MADAGASCAR. 


Betrer days have at last dawned on Madagascar. For 
many @ year there came sad tidings of cruelty and blood- 
shed, till the late Queen was called to her account. The 
native Christians, in spite of persecutions unsurpassed 
in ancient pagan or modern popish annals, held fast their 
faith, and the blood of the martyrs was the seed of the 
Church. The heir to the throne, now Radama n, 
a prince of humane disposition and enlightened mind, 
early gave promise of a mild and beneficent rule. 
These expectations have already been fully realized. 
Peace and goodwill have prevailed throughout the 
island, and the King himself unites with his Christian 
subjects in ascribing glory to God in the highest. 

A revolution so remarkable has excited the liveliest 
interest in all who are acquainted with the past history 
of Madagascar. Every information will be found in the 
valuable work by the Rev. William Ellis,¥ who was long 
a missionary in the island, and who is now revisiting it 
as an honoured guest of the King. Mr. Ellis has sent 
home a gratifying report of what he has seen of the 
native population, especially of the Christian converts. 
The following notice of the events connected with the 
coronation of the King, gives a good summary of them 
as described by the missionaries. 

Mr. Ellis’s account of the King of Madagascar’s coro- 
nation is graphically told, and full of interesting parti- 
culars. Tor a potentate and people so recently emerged 
from the depths of barbarism, the ceremonial must have 
had in it something grand and solemn even in the eyes 
of the European observers. The love of the tawdry 
which usually characterizes nascent nations was kept 
within bounds, and the subdued pageantry would not 
have disgraced a more cultivated taste or a more ad- 
vanced civilization. 

Decorated with the star of the Order of Radama n, 
and conveyed to the place by special escort from 
the Court, Mr. Ellis took up his position in front 
of the native Christians, forming by far the largest dis- 
tinct body of persons in attendance on the occasion. 
From among the native pastors, and the young nobles 
under his mstructions, he could observe at his ease all 
that passed, and has preserved photographic memorials 
ofthe scene. Idols and their keepers were present, and 
also a knot of Roman Catholic priests and Sisters of 
Charity ; but these groups, and those who surrounded 
them, were observed to be far less numerous than the 
native Christians, who proved to be twice too many for 
the space allotted them. The stage on which the throne 
was erected was occupied by members of the royal 





* ‘Visits to Madagascar.’’ By the Rev. William Ellis, rus. John 
Murray, Albemarle Street. We are indebted to Mr, Murray for permission 
to copy the photograph of the king, taken by Mr. Ellis, 
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KING RADAMA II 


family, and by the French and English diplomatic 
podies. The royal spectators represented three suc- 
cessive generations, one of them being the princess 
whose marriage with the first Radama was the seal of 
peace between the hostile tribes of Sakalavas and Hovas. 

The King first placed the crown royal upon his own 
head, and then crowned his Queen with a smaller diadem. 
It had been previously a question by whom the act of 
coronation should be performed. Some said by the 
chief of the French embassy, and others by the English ; 
but, as the King very justly remarked, they could not 
both do it, for he had not two heads for each of them to 
crown one. “Go,” he added, “and ask my father, Mr. 
Ellis, what Iam todo.” That gentleman pointed out 
to his Majesty the mistake that had arisen from the 
British representative's announcement of his intention 
to “assist” at the coronation; and he gave it as his 
opinion that the coronation was a great national act 
pertaining to the Malagasy alone, and to be done from 
first to last by themselves. With this wise advice the 
King’s own mind concurred; and declaring that, as he 
derived authority by inheritance, he would take the 
symbol of it from neither France nor England, he placed 
the crown with his own hand upon his own head. This 
disposes of the fine story circulated through the Paris 
“Moniteur.” The crown being the gift of the French 
emperor, the French priests may have had the oppor- 
tunity of putting it through the forms of Popish bene- 
diction ; and Father Jouen, with his brethren, may have 
performed mass before attending the regal ceremony ; 
but such circumstances could give them no share in the 
public solemnitices. The native pastors and native 
Christians, who by previous arrangement, and led by 
Mr. Ellis, offered prayer for the King at the moment 
of coronation, might much more reasonably claim to 
have performed the religious part of the service. The 
festivities of the day ended with a royal banquet, at 
which the healths of the sovereigns of Madagascar, 
England, and France were toasted frorfii the same cups, 
and the silver-gilé goblets and tankards presented by 
Queen Victoria were flanked with silver vases made by 
native artists on European models. The Queen, who 
during the ceremonial of coronation had worn a robe 
presented by the French empress, as the King had worn 
the uniform of a British Field Marshal, sent by Queen 
Victoria, exchanged this attire before the banquet for a 
dress, also a present from the English sovereign. 

The King, it is evident, is anxiously desirous, in mat- 
ters of political and commercial interest, to avoid any 
appearance of partiality between one foreign nation and 
another. When, for example, the treaties made with 
England and with France come to be examined and com- 
pared, it will be found, we suspect, that the terms and 
stipulations are identical. After all the flourish of 
trumpets about the cession to the French of Diego Bay, 
as a magnificent instalment of something more magni- 
ficent to come, it turns out that the treaty contains 
nothing of the kind, and, in fact, secures to the French 
no advantage which it is not at the option of any other 
Power to obtain for its subjects. 

King Radama, at the same time, takes no pains to 
disguise his decided preference for the English, both as 
political friends and as religious instructors. Mr. Ellis 
was struck with his increased sagacity in affairs of state, 
with his progress in general information, and with his 
ripe judgment of men and things. “His cordiality to 
myself,” he says, “ is unabated, though,” he significantly 
adds, “often severely tested.” The clomency which 
first appeared in the Prince, shines yet more brightly in 
the King. During his mother’s life he and his friends 
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ran the greatest risks to lessen the sufferings of the 
Christians, stopping unjust accusations, moderating or 
remitting excessive punishments, and even striving to 
rescue those appointed to death. In all this his wisdom 
was equal to his clemency. “ We must not,” he would 
say to his friends, “make any boast or stir; let the 
people find out our motives from our doings. We musi 
always do good, and all kinds of good.” In conformity 
with these noble principles, he no sooner came to the 
throne, than he recalled every exile, abolished every 
grinding tax, repealed every cruel law, gave universal 
liberty of conscience, and, setting free the prisoners of 
war, sent them home loaded with gifts. It may not be 
easy to determine the King’s precise degree of religious 
light, but Mr. Ellis mentions an occasion on which, 
turning to him, he said, “Mr. Ellis knows what is im 
my heart. He knows that I desire to know and serve 
God. I pray to God to enlighten my mind, and teach 
me what is right, and what I ought to know and do.” 
It also incidentally appears that his Majesty is regular 
in attendance on the Sanday service in his own house, 
and that one of his habits is to read in the Bible daily. 
The value which Radama sets upon that sacred book is 
strongly attested by the Bishop of Mauritius, who also 
bears witness to his liberal and anxious efforts for the 
Christian education of the young. 

When the missionaries, of whose safe arrival we now 
hear, were pnneunced as having reached the island, the 
King sent am escort from the palace to bid them wel- 
come, and conduct them to the capital. Introduced by 
Mr. Ellis, they received from the royal pair the most 
gratifying attentions, especially the ladies of the party. 
Dr. Davidson was promised by the Prime Minister both 
a house and a dispensary in a populous neighbourhood, 
and had been already distinguished with the Order of 
Radama. Mr. Toy’s knowledge and practice of the 
tonic sol-fa greatly interested the King, whoseems fond 
of music, and expressed a wish that he should be minis- 
ter at Ambohipotsy. His Majesty also listened with 
pleasure to Mr. Stagg’s account of the progress of edu- 
cation in England, particularly among girls and young 
women, and was himself prepared to order school-houses 
in all the villages, and extend education as widely and 
rapidly as possible. 

But the pressing want is accommodation for the 
crowds who eome to worship. “ Mr. Ellis,” writes the 
Bishop of Mauritius to Dr. Tidman, “is clearly in a 
position of the utmost importance at Antananarivo; and 
he stated without reserve his conviction that the mis- 
sionary staff sent on that service can ocewpy that central 
field.” But this does not now represent the whole case. 
“The most marvellous and gratifying accounts,” says 
Mr. Ellis, “are from distant provinces.” Hundreds of 
believers have sprung up two hundred miles from the 
capital, m the Betsileo, a district to which some of the 
carly Christians were banished. At several distant mili 
tary posts there are whole bands of Christians, the fruit 
of pious officers’ labours. Im the presenee of the newly- 
arrived missionaries the Lord’s Supper was administered, 
at a place near the capital, to eight hundred communi- 
cants at once. “ There are at this hour,” says the Bishop 
of Mauritius, “ many thousands more of openly-pro- 
nounced Christians than there were at the ejection of 
the missionaries in 1845.” His lordship also mentions 
congregations of from fourteen to fifteen hundred as 
convened in one place to hear himself or Mr. Filis. 

But what scems to have struck the good Bishop more 
particularly was the fervour of piety manifested by those 
simple-minded Christians. “Their praying and sing- 
ing,” he observes, “ were of the most fervent character.” 
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“They were ever ready to enter upon the exercise of 
prayer, and reading the Scriptures ;” and he mentions 
instances which show that their study of the inspired 
writings was deep, and their power of applying their 
consoling assurances most remarkable. Such is the 
general character of the professed Christians, both those 
who belong to a former generation and those who have 
been converted by their instrumentality. But to these 
must be added hundreds of the very flower of Malagasy 
society, who flock to learn whenever instruction is given. 
Mr. Ellis, with wonted modesty, says extremely little 
about himself; but from the bishop we learn that “some 
of the first and most influential young men in the island 
are studying under him, and that one of the highest 
officers in the army had just learnt his alphabet under 
his care.” 


KING BADAMA II, 


Mr. Ellis and his companions are under the auspices 
of the London Missionary Society, which has a special 
fund for Madagascar.* A sum of £10,000 is now being 





* In “The Sunday at Home,” Nos. 272, 273, 274, will be found a his- 
torical notice of the “ Martyr Church of Madagascar.” 
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raised to build churches for the Christian converts. The 
King warmly approves of the design, and has generously 
given free grants of building land. The sites selected 
are the very places where the Christian martyrs were 
cruelly put to death in the time of persecution. These 
will therefore be Memorial Churches, as well as centres 
of Christian teaching and influence. 





DUCK-HUNTING. 


May, for his amusement or gain, has invented many 
methods of capturing and destroying the “fowls of the 
air.” One of the most ancient modes of chasing game 
was by means of birds of prey previously trained. Aris- 
totle informs us that “in that part of Thrace called 
Cedropolis, the men go out into the marshes in quest of 
birds, accompanied by falcons. The men beat the trees 
and bushes with poles, and put the birds to flight; the 
hawks fly after them, by which means they are so fright- 
ened that they fall to the ground, when the men strike 
them with the poles, and killthem.” Atlian states, that 
in his time nets were used, into which the birds were 
driven by the hawks. The same author describes a 
manner of hunting with hawks, practised in India, in the 
following passage :—“ The Indians hunt hares and foxes; 
they do not employ dogs, but eagles, crows, and above 
all, kites, which they catch when young, and train for 
that purpose.” And Pietro Crescentio says that for- 
merly several animals were bred up to hunting and fish- 
ing which at present are not uscd for that purpose, 
such as the seal and sea-wolf. 

Hawking was a favourite diversion of our ancestors. 
At one period, a person of rank seldom went abroad 
without a hawk on his fist. Harold, when he went on 
an important embassy to Normandy, is painted as em- 
barking with a bird in his hand and a dog under his 
arm. So late as the time of James 1, hawks well trained 
fetched a large price. Sir Thomas Morison is said to 
have given a thousand pounds for a cast of hawks. 

Of heron-hawking the poet Gray thus sings :— 

* The tow’ring hawk let future poets sing, 
Who terror bears upon his soaring wing ; 
Let them on high the frighted verse survey, 
And lofty numbers paint their airy fray.” 

A heronry was formerly an appendage to most parks; 
but now no more than about thirty exist in this country. 
Yarrell has enumerated them in alphabetical order of 
counties in his charming “ History of British Birds.” 

Hawking is still practised, however, in several coun- 
tries, and even in the steppes of Siberia. Mr. At- 
kinson gives many interesting particulars of the birds, 
and the estimation in which they are held by the great 
chieftains. 

Another mode of catching and destroying birds is 
used in that part of India called the Concan. The na- 
tives arm themselves with sticks of hard wood, called 
burbur, which grow in the jungles; the trees bend in- 
wards towards the roots, and instead of cutting they 
break them off, so as to bring away part of the roots to 
form heads; with these primitive weapons they are very 
dexterous, killing quails, partridges, and pigeons flying. 

Vast quantities of wild fowl are annually shot by the 
fowling-piece in and about the fens of Picardy, in France, 
whither they resort principally in the night, to feed along 
the different ditches and small ponds. All wild fowl are 
timorous, but easily deceived. The French sportsmen 
construct huts in the ponds, in such a situation that not 
until too late do the poor birds discover the ambuscade, 
and the destruction which, under cover, the fowlers deal 
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DUCK-HUNTING 


among them. To allure them from their heights, two 
or three lame ducks are used as decoys, by keeping up 


an almost incessant quacking during the night. The 
huts are sufficiently large to admit two men and a dog; 
one man keeps watch whilst his companion sleeps half 
the night, when for the remainder it becomes his turn to 
watch and relieve the other. They have blankets, etc., 
for passing, with some degree of comfort, night after 
night obscured in these retreats, exposed as they are to 
damp and fogs. The huts are formed thus :—A piece of 
ground is raised sufficiently high to protect the fowler to 
some extent from the wet ground, upon which is placed 
the frame of the temporary edifice. This is mostly 
made of ozier-twigs interwoven. The frame is covered 
with dry reeds, and plastered with mud, upon which are 
placed layers of turf, so that the whole looks like a mound 
of verdant ecarth. Three or four small holes, for the men 
inside to see and fire through, are cut. The fowlers, 
lying upon their backs, discharge guess-shots at the birds, 
who are heard only by the noise of their wings in flight. 

In the fenny districts of Lincolnshire, the inhabitants 
have long used very singularly constructed decoys, which 
have been described in a former number (No. 420). Such 
immense numbers of birds were taken in these decoys that 
the people of the district supported themselves chiefly 
on them, and also sent large quantities to the London 
market. More than 31,000 are said to have been fur- 
nished by ten decoys in one winter alene 


WITH GOURDS. 


China teems with water-fowl of all kinds. Immense 
flocks of geese, during the winter season, cover the Can- 
ton river. They migrate to the north during the sum- 
mer, and are distinguished, like all the tribe, by their 
gregarious habits; but the inhabitants of the celestial 
empire, without any apparent foundation in fact, make 
use of them as emblems of connubial attachment, and, as 
such, they are always carried in wedding processions. 
Wild ducks are also very numerous in the same dis- 


| tricts; but they abound especially in the interior, on 


those extensive shallow lakes through which the canal is 
carried. The natives have a very ingenious mode of 
catching them. Large hollow gourds are purposely 
thrown into the water in large numbers, and allowed to 
float about. The birds being at length accustomed to 
approach these with impunity, their intended captors 
disguise themselves by placing similar gourds over their 
heads, with holes to sce and breathe through, in the 
manner of a diver’s helmet; then wading quietly along 
the shallow waters, with their bodies immersed above 
the shoulders, they have nothing to do but to approach 
the birds gently, and pull them under the water by their 
legs. The artist has depicted in the foreground of the 
| engraving two gourds, with a man underneath each, in 

the act of thus pulling his unfortunate prey beneath the 

surface of the stream. The same method is said by 

Ulloa to have been put into practice by the natives of 
; Carthagena. 
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GREECE UNDER KING OTHO. 


Hap Prince Alfred ‘accepted the crown which the per- 
severing enthusiasm of the Greeks so anxiously thrust 
upon him, he could hardly have received a warmer 
welcome to the land of his adoption than was accorded 
to the youthful son of Louis of Bavaria, when, on the 
6th of February, 1833, he entered Nauplia to ascend the 
throne of the new kingdom created in the east. 

‘he intervention of Russia, France, and England in 
the struggle between the Greeks and the Porte, the total 
destruction of the Turkish fleet in the Bay of Navarino, 
and the subsequent reverses of the Turks, had at length 
ied to the submission of the Sultan, and paved the way 
for the celebrated Conference at London, which ended 
its deliberations by erecting Greece into an independent 
monarchy. 

The three Powers, having first of all excluded the 
members of their own royal families, offered the crown 
to Prince John of Saxony, who refused it; they then 
presented it to Prince Leopold of Saxe Coburg, now the 
King of the Belgians, who accepted it provisionally ; 
but after some months spent in correspondence and 
futile negotiation, Leopold drew back, and on the 17th 
of May, 1830, again placed the disposal of the sovereignty 
of Greece in the hands of the allied Powers. Nothing 
was now left but to turn to Prince Otho of Bavaria; and, 
whatever amount of misgiving might be felt as to the 
suitability of an inexperienced youth to rule over a king- 
dom so entirely unconsolidated, so much a prey to 
faction, and so far gone in all manner of anarchy and 
misgovernment, the begging crown was conferred upon 
and accepted by the Bavarian prince. Notwithstanding 


the arduous task which awaited the young King and his 
ministers, many things combined to promise a successful 
solution of difficulties, and the commencement of an era 
of national prosperity. 


The Greeks themselves, hopeful 
and enthusiastic, hailed Otho as their deliverer from 
internal strife, and from the oppression produced by the 
presidency of Capodistrias. ‘The three Powers not only 
undertook the protection of the kingdom, but obtained 
from the Sultan an extension of its territory, and together 
guaranteed a loan of sixty million francs or £2,848,750 
sterling, to enable the government to mect all demands, 
and to effect the needful improvements and reforms. 
Otho being a minor, the King of Bavaria was by treaty 
empowered to appoint a regency to govern Greece until 
the 1st of June, 1835, when his son should have attained 
his twentieth year. Count Armansperg, M. de Maurer, 
and General Heideck were chosen by Louis. To them 
the destinies of Grecce were for the time committed, and 
into their hands were paid the proceeds of the allied 
loan. Irresponsible and uncontrolled, their expenditure 
was subject to no check or supervision. Armansperg, a 
Bavarian noble, who had filled high office under his late 
master, was made President of the Regency and Lord of 
the Treasury. To Maurer, an able jurist, of profound 
theoretical knowledge, whatever might be said of his 
deficiency in tact and practical insight, was assigned 
the judicial department; and Heideck, a soldier of 
limited capacity, but thoroughly trusted by King Louis 
of Bavaria, had the superintendence of military affairs. 
Greece—without a regular army, without roads, poor, 
thinly populated, suffering under a combination of evils, 
fiscal, administrative, and judicial—required a states- 
manship characterized at once by comprehensiveness, 
energy, and wisdom. With aloyal people and the abun- 
dant means provided by the loan, it devolved upon the 
regency to supply what was lacking, and to reform and 
purge what was defective and corrupt. In the form of 





a land tax, a tenth part of the produce of the soil was 
extracted by the Government. This Turkish impost 
weighed grievously upon the iudustry of the country; 
its oppressiveness was increased by the system adopted 
of farming the tax, which exposed the peasantry to much 
exaction and rapacity. To supersede the land tax by 
some other less objectionable mode of raising revenue, 
was obviously a measure of prime necessity, so as at 
once to lead to the development of the resources of the 
soil, to the encouragement of industry, to the increase of 
capital, and as a sure means of attracting the Greeks 
from the Turkish territories to fill up the unpeopled 
country; but the land tax, with all its inherent vicious- 
ness, fiscal and social, was allowed to continue. Roads, 
too, so much required for intereommunication and the 
transport of produce, remained unmade. The disbanding 
of the irregular Greek forees—a step urgently necessary 
—was successfully accomplished, and a regular army 
created. Errors were, however, committed. The army 
was made too large, both for the work it had to do and 
from the undue burden it entailed on the national re- 
sources. Its organization was not thorough, and an un- 
becoming partiality was shown to the Bavarians whom 
Otho brought with him, over the Greek officers who had 
fought and bled in the wars of the revolution. Jobbing 
and corruption prevailed to a large extent, and added 
much to the army’s ineffielency. The civil administra- 
tion of the kingdom was completely centralized by the 
Bavarian regency. The municipal system, which existed 
previous to the revolution, however imperfect, was capa- 
ble of extension and improvement, and although pos- 
sessing the advantage of being suited to the social habits 
of the Greeks, was displaced by a new communal organ- 
ization, which deprived the people of the election of their 
demarchs or chief magistrates, who were appointed by 
and made directly responsible to the government. 

A substantial service rendered to Greece by the re- 
gency, which we would not fail to notice, was the pro- 
mulgation of the excellent civil and criminal codes, the 
merit of which is solely due to Maurer. The judicial 
system established by him, and promptly carried into 
operation, secured the supremacy of law—an invaluable 
boon in a country subject for ages to despotism. ‘The 
one blot on the new organization of justice was the crea- 
tion of exceptional tribunals, the effect of which, in cer- 
tain cases, was to dispense with the ordinary procedure, 
and to subject the law to the arbitrary decisions of 
Government officials. These tribunals were, however, 
afterwards swept away by the revolution of 1843, mainly 
through the exertions of Lord Lyons, at that time our 
minister at the court of Otho. Reforms, monetary and 
ecclesiastical, were also attempted\or accomplished by 
the regency. Without denying that the rule of the three 
Bavarians was a considerable improvement on the 
anarchy it superseded, it must be confessed that they 
failed in advancing the material interests of Greece, and 
that the way in which they squandered, on useless and 
unproductive objects, the funds intrusted to them, de- 
serves, as it has received, unmitigated reprobation. 
Quarrels, and at last deadly feuds, sprang up between 
the regents. Jealousy and intrigue, the offspring of 
selfishness, divided the men on whom devolved the deli- 
cate and difficult task of the reconstruction and regene- 
ration of a kingdom. The disputes between Armansperg 
and Maurer became so embittered as to engage the 
attention of the protecting Powers. The welfare of 
Greece was utterly lost sight of amid mutual plots and 
recriminations. Insurrections at the same time broke 
out, and brigandage began to infest the country. The 
King of Bavaria at last interfered by recalling Maurer. The 
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count was virtually left sole regent, for Heideck re- 
stricted himself to the army, and signed whatever papers 
were placed before him. Armansperg’s power was not 
lessened on Otho’s attainment of majority. After that 
event he still continued to govern, under the title of 
arch-chancellor. All along he had reserved to himself 
the control of the finances, and on the failure of his 
resources, he made application to the three Powers for 
the third instalment of the loan. Explanations were 
demanded by France and Russia concerning the expen- 
diture of the first and second series, which, when ren- 
dered, were deemed unsatisfactory. A more favourable 
view was taken by England, and Lord Palmerston ob- 
tained the sanction of the House of Commons to a 
guarantee of the third instalment of the British portion, 
apart from the other Powers. 

Otho left his @ominions in May, 1836, and did not 
return until February of the following year. The cause 
of his absence was fully accounted for by his bringing 
with him a queen in the person of Amelia, daughter of 
the Grand Duke of Oldenburg. During this interval 
Armansperg, invested by ordinance with absolute au- 
thority, was sole master of Greece. This only insured 
the more rapid failure of the arch-chancellor’s financfal 
administration. It was worse than a failure; not only 
were no real improvements effected, but the money was 
wasted and the department converted into a source of 
corruption. What accounts were published of the 
revenue and expenditure were alike imperfect and un- 
satisfactory. In consequence of this state of matters, 
Armansperg was removed from his high office, and M. 
Rudhart, who accompanied Otho on his return, filled for 
afew months the count’s place. With his resignation 
ended the rule of Bavarian ministers in Greece. Hence- 


forth Otho, although surrounded with Greek officials, 


acted as his own prime minister. With none of the 
talents requisite in a ruler, devoid of the energy and 
comprehensive grasp necessary for a reformer, he sought 
only, after the fashion of despots, to concentrate all 
power in his own hands. He could devise no remedy 
for prevalent abuses, nor perceived how to quell the in- 
surrectionary spirit and the brigandage rife through- 
out his dominions. With such signal incapacity in the 
government, matters grew worse. Life and property 
became more insecure. ‘The peasantry, on the one hand 
robbed by the brigands, were on the other despciled by 
the tax-collectors. With the want of roads and bridges 
industry remained stationary, and financial embarrass- 
ment ensued. 

A party arose and gradually increased, whose watch- 
word was constitutional government. As the months 
of 1843 went past, a revolution appeared inevitable. The 
conatitutionalists were encouraged by England. All the 
protecting Powers, indeed, were disgusted by the imbe- 
cility of Otho’s government. In the month of August, 
the condition of Greece was brought before the House of 
Commons. Lord Palmerston, not then in power, said, 
“T hope that her Majesty’s ministers will urge strongly 
upon the King of Greece the necessity of giving a con- 
stitution to his people, in redemption of the pledge given 
to the three Powers in 1832, and repeated by Baron Gise, 
his father’s chancellor.” Sir Robert Peel, in reply, 
stated that “Russia, France, and England had made 
strong representations to Otho as to the necessity of 
giving satisfaction to the just wishes of the people.” 
These warnings and advices were not, however, regarded 
by the King. Soon afterwards he was rudely aroused 
from his fancied security. A secret conspiracy had been 
gradually maturing. At length, ripe for action, the con- 
Spirators arrested the King’s ministers, and surrounded 
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the King in his palace with his rebellious troops. Loud 
cries reached his ears, of “ Long live the Constitution.” 
Otho appeared at a window, when a demand was made 
to him for a representative government and other re- 
forms, and a charter presented which he was required to 
sign, or at once quit the shores of Greece ip a vessel 
lying equipped and ready for the purpose. Placed thus 
on the horns of a dilemma, he chose the former alterna- 
tive; upon which his ministers were released, a new 
ministry formed, and thus was accomplished the blood- 
less revolution of 1843. 

The National Assembly met on the 30th November, 
when Otho solemnly swore obedience to the Constitution. 
It provided for the exercise of power by the King, a 
senate, and a chamber of deputies. The senators, chosen 
by the King, were to be of the age of forty, and entitled 
to about £18 per month. The deputies, elected by uni- 
versal suffrage, required to be thirty years of age, and 
during the session each was to receive a monthly allow- 
ance of £9. So far, the Constitution seemed to provide 
for the expression of the popular will in the National 
Assembly. It further guaranteed to the citizens “ equa- 
lity before the law; personal and religious liberty, free- 
dom of the press, immunity from confiscation, and edu- 
cation of the people at the public expense.” It did not, 
however, establish municipal institutions, and left the 
people, in their local relations, still under the direct con- 
trol of the central government. Unfortunately, the work- 
ing of the constitution only served to illustrate the dis- 
crepancy that too often exists between a theory and its 
practical results. The government, by a little manage- 
ment, easily contrived to secure the election of their can- 
didates, and the deputies, when elected, were only too 
anxious to retain their places and receive their pay, to 
take, when occasion required, an independent or patriotic 
course. The constitution, in fact, proved a delusion ; 
King Otho retained his absolute power, and good go- 
vernment was as distant as ever. 

Since the revolution of 1843, on two several occasions 
have foreign Powers interfered in the affairs of Greece. 
The first of these was in 1850, whena British fleet 
blockaded her ports until certain injuries inflicted on 
British subjects were redressed. The other interference 
was in 1854, consequent on the ambitious aspirations of the 
Greeks to extend their territory at the expense of Turkey. 

In no respect has the government of Otho more sig- 
nally come short of its duty than in its neglect to deve- 
lop the agricultural resources of Greece. ‘The universal 
complaint of travellers is the want of roads. An intelli- 
gent Ameri@in who recently visited the country, found 
that good roads extended to barely 120 miles, of which 
50 miles only had been made for the people—the rest for 
the convenience of the Court. This furnishes an index 
of the aims and spirit of the rule of Otho. The Court 
and its satellites had the lion’s share of the good things 
—the people came off second best. In conversation with 
a Greek, and in reply to the complaint, “ We are poor— 
what can we do with such narrow means?” this same 
American traveller replied with truthful words, “If you 
do not achieve the most possible with the resources you 
have, you will never be ina situation to command greater 
resources. You talk of poverty, yet spend more upon 
your Court, proportionately, than any country in Europe. 
Your revenues are large enough, if properly applied, not 
only to meet all really necessary expenditures, but to 
open up means «f communication for the want of which 
your country languishes.” 

Indeed words of truth. Improvident expenditure-— 
palaee-building—court expenses—civil, military, and 
nayal leeches--have been the bane of Greece. 
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The debt of Greece, contracted in this country, consists 
of three loans—£800,000 in 1824, £2,000,000 in 1825, and 
£2,343,750, the allied loan, in 1833. The first two, con- 
tracted under the auspices of Lord Byron, and granted 
to the revolutionary chiefs, to sustain them in the strug- 
gle against Turkey, furnished a fruitful source of corrup- 
tion and wasteful expenditure. No dividend has been 
paid upon the first loan of £800,000 since July, 1826, nor 
upon the second of £2,000,000, since January, 1827. All 
attempts to induce Greece to make good her engage- 
ments have entirely failed. The allied loan, contracted 
by Messrs. Rothschild, may be said to be only Greek in 
name, since the interest is paid by the three Powers half- 
yearly in London and Paris, in terms of their special 
guarantee. As respects the English portion, it appears 
from a late return that the sum issued out of the Conso- 
lidated Fund, for payment of the interest and Sink- 
ing Fund, from 1843 to 1859 inclusive, amounted to 
£788,007 4s. 7d., of which £23,343 16s. 2d. was repaid by 
the Greek Government in 1847, and £7740 15s. 6d. 
in 1848. Since that time no further payment has 
been made; the balance remaining due in 1859 was 
£756,922 12s. 11d. 

The revenue of the country is produced by taxes, 
direct and indirect. Of the former is the land-tax, paid 
in kind—the rent of the cultivators of the State lands, 
paid also in kind—the taxes on bees, cattle, and build- 
ings—and grants of land from the State, paid in money. 
Of indirect taxes are the customs and stamp duties, 
imports on trades and professions, licences, fees, and 
dues. The national property consists of mines, quar- 
ries, salt works, fisheries, forests, olive groves, and 
vineyards. The expenditure embraces the ordinary 


requirements of the kingdom, King’s Civil List, sala- 
vies of ministers, and members of the two houses— 
army, navy, and the five departments of the State. The 
army consists of about 10,000 men—the navy of thirty- 


two small vessels. As Greece is under the protection of 
the three Powers, the army is only required to suppress 
brigandage, and preserve internal order, and the navy 
mainly to put down piracy. The Greeks, with their intel- 
ligence, enterprise, and energy, are perhaps more adapted 
for the successful prosecution of trade than agriculture ; 
and of late years the operations of their commerce, 
notwithstanding all drawbacks, have largely increased. 
The merchant-ships of Greece find their way to most of 
the ports of the world, and her merchants have estab- 
lished themselves in all the leading cities of Europe. Of 
such a people it is difficult to believe that there is not 
yet in reserve for them a brighter nation# career than 
the past has afforded, and that, under happier auspices 
than the rule of King Otho, they are not destined to a 
large increase of material prosperity, and to a more 
honourable position among the kingdoms of Europe. 


ADVENTURES IN TEXAS.” 


CHAPTER VII.—COTTON-GROWING, 


In the previous chapters I have given an account of that 
which I have either seen or heard, as faithfully as time, 
distance, and memory will permit. It is not to be ex- 
pected that all will agree with my views, any more than 
they can see with my eyes. The old quotation, to a 
certain extent, will always hold good—“ Quot homines 
tot sententiz”—so many men, so many opinions. It 
is right it should be so, as the very fact that our opinions 
clash with those of others, leads to discussion and evokes 
the truth. 


Some men have had their lives so carefully mapped 
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out, that it has been almost impossible for them to get 
out of the particular groove they have been accustomed 
torun in. They have, perhaps, succeeded their fathers 
in their professions and business, and, in their attention 
to the quiet daily duties of their lives, have scarcely 
ever cast a thought upon the outside world; and these 
almost look upon a traveller, when they accidentally meet 
with one, as something not quite respectable. In these 
times of steam, and travelling made easy, I do not, of 
course, allude to the Continent, which everybody has 
“done.” I only refer to far-away lands and strange people. 
Yet I believe the wanderers have not been entirely use- 
less in their generation; they have added much to our 
geographical knowledge, to zoology, to botany, and 
science generally, and above all, to the knowledge of 
mankind. 

If a hunter’s life has its bright spots, its thrilling 
incidents by flood and field, it has its privations too; 
its uncheered, yet patiently borne sufferings—heat, cold, 
hunger, thirst, sickness, often death self—a lonely 
death, far away from kindred or friends. One of our 
popular writers has never said anything truer than that 
“the wisest choice is that of a career, every duty of 
which can be fulfilled without the sacrifice of kindly 
affections, or the relinquishment of family ties. He that 
can adopt such is both wise and happy.” Such has not 
been my lot, but I hope my wanderings have not been 
wholly unprofitable to others as well as to myself. 

Since I have been in England, I have very frequently 
had such questions as the following put to me: Does 
cotton grow on atree? Are you obliged to sow cotton 
every yearP What is cotton made from, and how does 
it grow P 

As I have lived at different times upon various cotton 
plantations, I will try to describe its cultivation, how it 
is planted, hoed, thinned, ginned, baled, and prepared for 
shipment—simply asking my readers to remember that 
I am a mere prairie-hunter, more accustomed to use 
the rifle, or the lasso, than the pen; and that if my 
description should not be so clear as it might be, it 
proceeds from inability, not inclination. 

Whoever has read Fremont’s journal of his overland 
route to California, or any of the tales of Captain Mayne 
Reid, or Gustave Aimard, will notice that they make 
frequent mention of the “cotton-wood tree.” It is a 
large, free-growing tree of the aspen or poplar kind, 
and is found in great plenty on the banks of the rivers 
and creeks of the south-west. This, although called 
the cotton-wood tree, does not produce the cotton of 
commerce. There is another cotton-tree, which in tro- 
pical climates grows to a very large size. This, 
although producing cotton, is not the source from which 
the cotton came, that only two short years ago used to 
crowd the streets of Liverpool. That came from the 
Southern States, and although of the same species as 
the last mentioned, is grown upon a bush, which is 
planted annually, and is killed by a light frost, with 
which, in some years, towards the middle of December, 
even Texas is visited. The stalks are then burnt, and 
the ground prepared for a new crop. 

By Christmas-day the crop is generally gathered, and 
only the bushes remain standing, destitute of leaves, like 
so many large currant trees planted in rows, with here 
and there a few locks of cotton which have escaped the 
pickers, or which have opened since the final gathering. 
After Christmas week is over—which with all, white or 
black, is a holiday—the women and boys are sent into 
the fields armed with short heavy sticks, to beat or push 
down the old bushes with. These are then raked toge- 
ther and burnt; the ashes being scattered in all direc- 
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tions, the mules and ploughs are got together, and the 
land is ploughed. In the middle of February the plant- 
ing of the maize or Indian corn crop is commenced, and 
when that is over the planter begins to prepare his land 
by another ploughing for the reception of the cotton 
seed. The planting of this, usually—though much de- 
pends on the season—is finished by the middle of April, 
sometimes earlier. The seed is dropped in by women, 
who follow the ploughs, each opening a furrow to receive 
it; the rows or furrows are from six to seven feet apart. 
The young cotton comes up thickly, as the seed is not 
spared, and looks something like so many long drills of 
turnips. It is of very quick growth, and in about ten 
days it is ready to be chopped out with hoes, leaving 
about three stalks together at every fifteen or eighteen 
inches in the rows. These stalks then stand for a short 
time, and when it is found that they are thriving and 
growing well, two of the three young plants are pulled 
up, leaving the strongest-looking one; this is called 
bringing the crop to “a stand.” A light plough is used 
to keep down the weeds between the rows occasionally, 
and a hoe to keep the rows between the plants clean. 

When the young cotton first sprouts it puts forth two 
leaves; by the end of another week there will be four; 
and by the time it is six or seven weeks old there will 
be blossoms upon the plant. The flower, on the first 
day, is of a white colour; on the sevond it is red, and 
then it drops off, leaving a small bole—like a young peach 
when the blossom falls—which gradually increases, and in 
about forty days matures, when it bursts open, exposing 
the beautiful snowy cotton ready to be gathered. As the 
plant grows it is constantly blossoming, and on the same 
shrub is cotton in all its stages, from the flower to the 
matured and open bole, and this continues until a slight 
frost kills the plant; even then, the boles at all in an 
advanced state ripen, and the cotton is picked, 

During the picking season, which lasts from July to 
the end of the year, there is much competition amongst 
the negroes—most, perhaps all the planters, giving prizes 
to those who have picked the greatest weight; and twice 
each day, at noon and night, the cotton is weighed, and 
an account kept as to the individual gathering of the 
negroes, and also as a guide to the planter, as to how 
the crop will turn out. From 1700 to 2000 pounds of 
cotton, with the seed in, produces, when cleaned, a 500 
pound bale. The negroes, when cotton-picking is at its 
height, will average about 400 pounds of seed cotton 
a day. 

The cotton is all carried to the gin-house, and the 
gins are run usually by mule power, though upon the 
larger plantations steam has of late years been very 
extensively introduced. Each machine will gin about 
three bales daily. The seed, by the machinery is dis- 
charged in one direction, whilst the clean, or “ wool 
cotton,” or “lint,” is thrown into the “ pick-room.” A 
very still, and, if possible, damp day (though the latter, 
except in the winter, is rare), is chosen for bailing, as 
the “wool cotton” is so light that some would be pro- 
bably wasted in its transit from the “ pick room” to the 
“ press,” which is generally placed about twenty-five or 
thirty yards off, to give room for the mules to run round 
with the levers which work the screw, and compresses 
the cotton into a certain space; in which position the 
“bagging” or matting is put on, and the bale is corded 
or hooped, ready to be hauled to the nearest sea-port or 
river landing, to be prepared by another compression for 
shipment. The bales, as nearly as possible, resemble 
each other in size and weight, averaging about 500 
pounds each. The weight of bales in the different States 
vary—in some weighing three, in others four, and in 
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Texas five hundred pounds. Some of the plantations 
situated on the banks of navigable streams find no diffi- 
culty in getting their crops away, but it is very different 
with those placed more inland, or when the waters are 
low in the rivers, rendering navigation impossible. Then 
many a weary mile has to be traversed by the patient 
oxen, who travel but slowly, not averaging more than 
from fifteen to eighteen miles a day—very often not even 
that; and when the roads are cut up in winter by rains 
or frequent traffic, a well-conditioned tortoise would leave 
them far behind. On these journeys the teamsters 
travel till sun-down, carrying water on their wagons 
for themselves and their simple cooking utensils, with 
perhaps a little wood for a fire, although they always try 
to make a creek bank by sunset, both for the sake of 
wood and water, sleeping either upon or under their 
wagons. The oxen are hoppled and turned out to 
graze, one yoke having a bell attached to them, that they 
may be found early in the morning by its sound, as an 
early start not only makes easy stages, but it enables the 
oxen to get over more ground, as they travel faster in 
the early morning than after the sun is high. 

Cotton planted early in April will generally have open 
boles by the first week in July, and will be in full bearing 
in August and September. It varies in height,as the soil 
is either suitable or the reverse. I have often seen it 
fully seven feet high on a favourable light soil, where 
the plantation was situated on some creek or river- 
bank, the alluvial soil of which is so well adapted for 
such quick-growing sun-plants as cotton; whilst on the 
stiffer land of the prairie, which, from the clay in it, is 
baked by the hot sun to the hardnoss of a brick, it is 
often very small and quite dwarfish, as compared with the 
other. Being a sun-plant, it is less dependent upon rain 
(after a few showers in its infancy to start it into grow- 
ing) than any other crop with which I am acquainted. 
When in full bearing, a shower often does more harm 
than good, by starting the plants into a fresh growth, 
thereby making them shed their blossoms and young boles. 
The seeds were for many years almost entirely wasted, 
some being given to the work oxen, and therest, not wanted 
for sowing, used as manure ; but just before this unhappy 
strife commenced, manufacturers were turning their at- 
tention to extracting the oil from them, of which they 
contain a great quantity, and it is found to be useful for 
many purposes. 

Pigs are very fond of eating the seed; but if they are 
intended to be soon converted into pork, they ought to 
be carefully kept away from it, as it imparts a very dis- 
agreeable taste to their flesh. Some of the cotton plan- 
tations are very large, as many asa thousand acres often 
being under one fence. In the beginning of August, a 
field of this plant is a very beautiful sight, the white and 
red blossoms contrasting with the bright green leaves ; 
later on, when the leaves, from various causes, have to a 
great extent disappeared, the stainless pure cotton is 
seen covering the bushes like so much fresh fallen snow. 

Ten acres of cotton and five of corn is about the usual 
quantity allotted to each hand. It is expected, in Texas, 
that each acre will produce at least two thousand pounds 
of seed cotton, or a bale of five hundred pounds of “lint;” 
very often an acre yields half as much more. 

The greatest dread the planter has, is lest the “cotton- 
worm” should attack his crop. This pest commences 
by eating the leaves and young green boles. It is a 
caterpillar which increases with marvellous rapidity. A 
few moths are seen one evening ; they lay their eggs 
upon the leaves ; a day or two suffices for the hot sun to 
hatch them. The young worms grow up to maturity in 
a few days, spin their cocoons, and a new generation of 
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moths go through the same process. Ina month or five 
weeks, that which was a thriving green field, is converted 
into, save the white ripened boles, a wilderness of brown 
withered dead-looking shrubs.* 





AMERICAN NOTABLES. 
SKETCHED BY DR. RUSSELL OF THE “TIMES.” 

WueEx the time comes for a history being written of the 
great civil war of America, no book will afford more 
valuable materials for the early period of the conflict 
than Dr, Russell’s Diary.t In the first place, there could 
hardly be a more shrewd observer and intelligent witness 
of events, possessing also a power of description rarely 
surpassed. Of still greater value is his report, on account 
of its stern impartiality—an element not to be looked for 
in any American chronicler, cither in North or South. 
His book has no pretension to statistical fulness, and 
does not aim at artistic effect, but it presents a series of 
what we might well term daguerreotype sketches, so vivid 
and true are they in their delineation. Our readers will 
be interested by inspecting a series of portraits of some 
of the notables of the time, as depicted by Dr. Russell. 

One of the first public men whom he met was Mr. 
Seward, Secretary of State, the moving spirit of the 
Lincoln administration. 


MR. SEWARD. 


Mr. Seward is a slight, middle-sized man, of feeble build, 
with the stoop contracted from sedentary habits and applica- 
tion to the desk, and has a peculiar attitude when seated, 
which immediately attracts attention. A well-formed and 
large head is placed on a long, slender neck, and projects over 
the chest in an argumentative kind of way, as if the keen eyes 
were seeking for an adversary; the mouth is remarkably 
flexible, large but well-formed, the nose prominent and acqui- 
line, the eyes secret, but penetrating, and lively with humour 
of some kind twinkling about them; the brow bold and broad, 
but not remarkably elevated ; the white hair silvery and fine— 
a subtle, quick man, rejoicing in power, given to perorate and 
to oracular utterances, fond of badinage, bursting with the im- 
portance of state mysteries, and with the dignity of directing 
the foreign policy of the greatest country—as all Amoricans 
think—in the world. After dinner he told some storics of the 
pressure on the President for place, which very much amused 
the guests who knew the men, and talked freely and pleasantly 
of many things—stating, however, few facts positively. His 
tone was that of a man very sanguine, and with a supreme 
contempt for those who thought there was anything serious 
in Secession. ‘ Why,” said he, “I myself, my brothers and 
sisters, have been all secessionists—we seceded from home 
when we were young, but we all went back to it sooner or 
later. These States will all come back in the same way.” I 
doubt if he was ever in the South; but he affirmed that the 
state of living and of society there was something like that in 
the State of New York sixty or seventy years ago. In the 
North all was life, enterprise, industry, mechanical skill. In 
the South there was dependence on black labour, and an idle 
extravagance which was mistaken for elegant luxury—tumble- 
down old hackney-coaches, such as had not been seen north of 
the Potomac for half a century, harness never cleaned, un- 
groomed horses, worked at the mill one day and sent to town 
the next; badly-furnished houses, bad cookery, imperfect 
education. No parallel could be drawn between them and the 
Northern States at all. The company addressed him as 
“Governor,” which led to Mr. Seward’s mentioning that when 
he was in England he was induced to put his name down with 
that prefix in a hotel book, and caused a discussion among the 
waiters as to whether he was the “ Governor” of a prison or 
of a public company. I hope the great people of England 
treated Mr. Seward with the attentien due to his position, as 
he would assuredly feel and resent very much any slight on 
the part of those in high places. From what he said, however, 


T infor that he was satisfied with the reception he had met in 
London. . 





* For description of cotton plantations in other regions, see “ Leisure 
Heur,” Nos. 488, 613. 

t “My Diary, North and South.” By William Howard Russell. Lon- 
don; Bradbury and Evans, Bouverie Street. 





At a later period, another meeting with Mr. Seward is 
reported. It is a scene which could hardly have been 
witnessed anywhere but in America, Conceive Lord 
Russell inviting M. Jules Janin or M. Laguerronitre to 
a game at bagatelle, and then, cigay in mouth, reading a 
despatch about to be sent to St. Petersburg! Yet the 
Mr. Seward of the following scene is the man whose 
influence has exceeded that of all other Americans in 
bringing about the existing state of affairs :— 


MR. AND MRS. SEWARD. 

On returning to my hotel I found a note from Mr. Seward, 
asking me to visit himat nine o’clock. On going to his honse, 
I was shown to the drawing-room, and found there only the 
Secretary of State, his son, and Mrs. Seward. I made a parti 
carré fora friendly rubber at whist, and Mr. Seward, who was 
my partner, talked as he played, so that the score of the game 
was not favourable. But his talk was very interesting. “ All 
the preparations of which you hear mean this only. The 
Government, finding the property of the State and Federal 
forts neglected and left without protection, are determinod to 
take steps to relieve them from that neglect, and to protect 
them. But we are determined in doing so to make no aggres- 
sion. The President’s inaugural clearly shadows out our policy. 
We will not go beyond it—we have no intention of doing so— 
nor will we withdraw from it.’ Afteratime Mr. Seward put 
down his cards, and told his son to go for a portfolio, which 
he would find in a drawer of his table. Mrs. Seward lightod 
the drop-light of the gas, and on her husband’s return with the 
paper, left the room. The Secretary then lit his cigar, gave 
one to me, and proceeded to read slowly, and with marked 
emphasis, a very long, strong, and able despatch, which he told 
me was to be read by Mr. Adams, the American Minister in 
London, to Lord John Russell. It struck me that the tone of 
the paper was hostile, that there was an undercurrent of 
menace through it, and that it contained insinuations that Great 
Britain would interfere to split up the Republic if she could, 
and was pleased at the prospect of the dangers which 
threatened it. 

At all the stronger passages Mr. Seward raised his voice, 
and made a pause at their conclusion, as if to challenge remark 
or approval. At length I could not help saying that the 
despatch would, no doubt, have an excellent effect when it 
came to light in Congress, and that the Americans would think 
highly of the writer ; but I ventured to express an opinion that 
it would not be quite so acceptable to the Government and 
people of Great Britain. This Mr. Seward, as an American 
statesman, had a right to make but a secondary consideration. 
By affecting to regard Secession es a mere political heresy which 
can easily be confuted, and by forbidding foreign countries 
alluding to it, Mr. Seward thinks he can establish the supre- 
macy of his own Government, and at the same time gratify the 
vanity of the people. Even war with us may not be out of the 
list of those means which would be available for re-fusing the 
broken union into a mass once more. However, the Secretary 
is quite confident in what he calls “re-action.” ‘* When the 
Southern States,” he says, “see that wemean them no wrong 
—that we intend no violence to persons, rights, or things— 
that the Federal Government seeks only to fulfil obligations 
imposed on it in respect to the national property—they will 
see their mistake, and one after another they will come back 
into the union.” Mr. Seward anticipates this process will at 
once begin, and that Secession will all be done and over in 
three months—at least, so he says. It was after midnight ere 
our conversation was over. 


By Mr. Seward, the “Times” correspondent was 
introduced to President Lincoln, whose appearance at 
the White House is thus described :— 


PRESIDENT LINCOLN. 


We set out through a private door leading to the grounds, 
and within a few seconds entered the hall of the moderate 
mansion, White House, which has very much the air of a 
portion of a bank or public office, being provided with glass 
doors and plain heavy chairs and forms. The domestie who 
was in attendance was dressed like any ordinary citizen, and 
seemed perfectly indifferent to the high position of the great 
personage with whom he conversed, when Mr. Seward asked 
him, “ Where is the President?” Passing through one of the 
doors on the left, we entered a handsome spacious room, richly 
and rather gorgeously furnished, and rejoicing in a kind of 
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« Jemi-jour,’ which gave increased effect to the gilt chairs and 
ormolu ornaments. Mr. Seward and the Chevalier Bertinatti 
stood in the ceutre of the room, while his son and I remained 
alittle on one side: “For,” said Mr. Seward, “you are not 
to be supposed to be here.” 

Soon afterwards there entered, with a shambling, loose, 
jrregular, almost unsteady gait, a tall, lank, lean man, con- 
siderably over six feet in height, with stooping shoulders, long 
pendulous arms, terminating in hands of extraordinary dimen- 
sions, which, however, were far exceeded in proportion by his 
fect. He was dressed in an ill-fitting, wrinkled suit of black, 
which put one in mind of an undertaker’s uniform at a funeral ; 
round his neck a rope of black silk was knotted in a large bulb, 
with flying ends projecting beyond the collar of his coat. His 
tarned-down shirt-collar disclosed a sinewy muscular yellow 
neck, and absve that, nestling in a acer black mass of hair, 
bristling and compact like a ruff of mourning pins, rose the 
strange quaint face and head, covered with its thatch of wild 
republican hair, of President Lincoln. The impression pro- 
duced by the size of his extremities, and by his flapping and 
wide projecting ears, may be removed by the appearance of 
kindliness, sagacity, and the awkward bon-hommie of his face. 
The mouth is absolutely prodigious ; the lips, straggling and 
extending almost from one line of black beard to the other, are 
only kept in order by two deep furrows from the nostril to the 
chin; the nose itself—prominent organ—stands out from the 
face with an inquiring, anxious air, as though it were sniffing for 
some good thing in the wind ; the eyes dark, full, and deepiy 
set, are penetrating, but full of an expression which almost 
amounts to tenderness; and above them projects the shaggy 
brow, running into the small hard frontal space, the develop- 
ment of which can scarcely be estimated accurately, owing to 
the irregular flocks of thick hair carelessly brushed across it. 
One would say that, although the mouth was made to enjoy a 
joke, it could also utter the severest sentence which the head 
could dictate, but that Mr. Lincoln would be ever more willing 
to temper justice with mercy, and to enjoy what he considers 
the amenities of life, than to take a harsh view of men’s nature 
and of the world, and to estimate things in an ascetic or puritan 
spirit. A person who met Mr. Lincoln in the street would not 
take him to be what—according to the usages of European 
society—is called a “gentleman ;” and, indeed, since I came 
to the United States, I have heard more disparaging allusions 
made by Americans to him on that account than I could 
have expected among simple republicans, where all should be 
equals ; but, at the same time, it would not be possible for the 
most indifferent observer to pass him in the street without 
notice. 

As he advanced through the room, he evidently controlled a 
desire to shake hands all round with everybody, and smiled 
good-humouredly till he was suddenly brought up by the staid 
deportment of Mr. Seward, and by the profound diplomatic 
bows of the Chevalier Bertinatti. Then, indeed, he suddenly 
jerked himself back, and stood in front of the two ministers, 
with his body slightly drooped forward, and his hands behind 
his back, his knees touching, and his feet apart. Mr. Seward 
formally presented the minister, whereupon the President made 
aprodigiously violent demonstration of his body in a bow, which 
had almost the effect of a smack in its rapidity and abreptness, 
and, recovering himself, proceeded to give his utmost attention, 
whilst the Chevalier, with another bow, read from a paper a 
long address in presenting the royal letter accrediting him as 
“minister resident ;” and when he said that “ the king desired 
to give, under your enlightened administration, all possible 
strength and extent to those sentiments of frank sympathy 
which do net cease to be exhibited every moment between the 
two peoples, and whose origin dates back as far as the exertions 
which have presided over theircommon destiny as self-governing 
and free nations,” the President gave another bow still more 
violent, as much as to accept the allusion. 

The minister forthwith handed his letter to the President, 
who gave it into the custody of Mr. Seward, and then, dipping 
his hand into his coat-pocket, Mr. Lincoln drew out a sheet of 
paper, from which he read his reply, the most remarkable pari 
of which was his doctrine “ that the United States were bound 
by duty not to interfere with the differences of foreign govern- 
ments and countries.” After some words of compliment, the 
President shook hands with the minister, who soon afterwards 
retired. Mr. Seward then took me by the hand, and said— 
“Mr. President, allow me to present to you Mr. Russell, of the 
London ‘Times.’ On which Mr. Lincoln put out his hand in 
a very friendly manner, and said, “ Mr. Russell, I am very glad 
‘omake your acquaintance, and to see you in this country. 
The London ‘Times’ is one of the greatest powers in the 
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world—in fact, I don’t know anything which has much more 
power, except, perhaps, the Mississippi. Iam glad to know 
you as its minister.” Conversation ensued for some minutes, 
which the President enlivened by two er three peculiar little 
sallies, and I left agreeably impressed with his shrewdness, 
humour, and natural sagacity. 


A few days afterwards, Dr. Russell had the honour of 
an invitation to a State Dinner at the White House. 


MR. AND MRS. LINCOLN, MR. CHASE, MR. CAMERON, 
MR. BLAIR, MR. BATES. 


March 28th, 1861.—I was honoured to-day by visits from a 
great number of members of Congress, journalists, and others. 
Judging from the expressions of most of the Washington 
people, they would gladly see a Southern Cabinet installed in 
their city. The cold shoulder is given to Mr. Lincoln, and ali 
kinds of stories and jokes are circulated at his expense. People 
take particular pleasure in telling how he came towards the 
seat of his Government disguised in a Scotch cap and cloak, 
whatever that may mean. 

In the evening I repaired to the White House. The servant 
who took my hat and coat was particularly inquisitive as to my 
name and condition in life; and when he heard I was not a 
minister, he seemed inclined to question my right to be there 
at all: “for,” said he, “there are none but members of the 
Cabinet, and their wives and daughters, dining here to-day.” 
Eventually he relaxed—instructed me how to place my hat so 
that it would be exposed to no indignity, and informed me that 
I was about to participate in a prandial enjoyment of no ordinary 
character. There was no parade or display, no announcement 
—no gilded staircase, with its liveried heralds, transmitting 
and translating one’s name from landing to landing. From 
the unpretending ante-chamber, a walk across the lofty hall Jed 
us to the reception-room, which was the same as that in which 
the President held his interview yesterday. 

Mrs. Lincoln was already seated to receive her guests. She 
is of the middle age and height, of a plumpness degenerating 
to the embonpoint natural to her years. Her features are plain, 
her nose and mouth of an ordinary type, and her manners and 
appearance homely, stiffened, however, by the consciousness 
that her position requires her to be something more than plain 
Mrs. Lincoln, the wife of the Illinois lawyer. She is profuse in 
the introduction of the word “sir” in every sentence, which is 
now almost an Americanism confined to certain classes, although 
it was once as common in England. Her dress I shall not 
attempt to describe, though it was very gorgeous and highly 
coloured. She handled a fan with much energy, displaying a 
round, well-proportioncd arm, and was adorned with some 
simple jewellery. Mrs. Lincoln struck me as being desirous of 
making herself agreeable ; and Iown I was agreeably disap- 
pointed, as the Secessionist ladies at Washington had been 
amusing themselves by anecdotes which could scarcely have 
been founded on fact. 

Several of the ministers had already arrived; by-and-by all 
had come, and the party only waited for General Scott, who 
seemed to be the representative man in Washington of the 
monarchical idea, and to absorb some of the feeling which is 
lavished on the pictures and memory, if not on the monument, 
of Washington. Whilst we were waiting, Mr. Seward took me 
round, and introduced me to the ministers, and to their wives 
and daughters, among the latter, Miss Chase, who is very 
attractive, agreeable, and sprightly. Her father, the Finance 
Minister, struckeme as one of the most intelligent and distin- 
guished persons in the whole assemblage—tall, of a good 
presence, with a well-formed head, fine forehead, and a face 
indicating energy and power. There is a peculiar droop and 
motion of the lid of one eye, whieh seems to have suffered from 
some injury, that detracts from the agrecable effect of the face ; 
but, on the whole, he is one who would not pass quite unnoticed 
in a European crowd of the same description. 

In the whole assemblage there was nota scrap of lace or a 
piece of ribbon, except the gorgeous epauleites of an old naval 
officer who had served against us in the last war, and whe 
represented some branch of the naval department, Nor were 
the ministers by any means remarkable for their personal 
appearance, 

Mr. Cameron, the Secretary for War, a slight man, above the 
middle height, with grey hair, deep-set keon grey eyes, and a 
thin mouth, gave me the idea of a person of ability and adroit- 
ness. His colleague, the Secretary ef the Navy, a small man, 
with a great long grey beard and spectacles, did not leok like 
one of rauch originality or ability ; but people who know Mr. 
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Welles declare that he is possessed of administrative power, 
although they admit that he does not know the stem from the 
stern of a ship, and are in doubt whether he ever saw the sea 
in his life. Mr. Smith, the Minister of the Interior, is a bright- 
eyed, smart (I use the word in the English sense) gentleman, 
with the reputation of being one of the most conservative 
members of the cabinet. Mr. Blair, the Postmaster-General, is 
a person of much greater influence than his position would 
indicate. He has the reputation of being one of the most 
determined republicans in the Ministry: but he held peculiar 
notions with reference to the black and the white races, which, 
if carried out, would not by any means conduce to the comfort 
or happiness of free negroes in the United States. He isa tall, 
lean man, with a hard, Scotch, practical-looking head—an 
anvil for ideas to be hammered on. His eyes are small and 
deeply set, and have a rat-like expression ; and he speaks with 
caution, as though he weighed every word before he uttered it. 
The last of the ministers is Mr. Bates, a stout, thick-set, 
common-looking man, with a large beard, who fills the office of 
Attorney-General. Some of the gentlemen were in evening 
dress: others wore black frock coats, which it seems, as in 
Turkey, are considered to be en regle at a Republican Ministerial 
dinner. 


Let us now pass with Dr. Russell to the camps and 
armies of the war. One of his earliest impressions was 
not very favourable. It was on board a river steamer 
that he drew the following picture of 


AMERICAN COLONELS AND GENERALS. 


The vessel was crowded with troops—all volunteers, of 
course—about to join those in camp. Great as were their 
numbers, the proportion of the officers was inordinately large, 
and the rank of the greater number preposterously high. It 
seemed to me as if 1 was introduced to a battalion of colonels, 
and that I was not permitted to pierce to any lower strata of 
Ymilitary rank. I counted seventeen colonels, and believe the 
number was not then exhausted. General Clarke, of Missis- 
sippi, who had come over from the camp at Corinth, was on 
board, and I had the pleasure of making his acquaintance. He 
spoke with sense and firmness of the present troubles, and 
dealt with the political difficulties in a tone of moderation 
which bespoke a gentleman, and a man of education and 
thought. He also had served in the Mexican war, and had the 
air and manner of a soldier. With all his quietness of tone, 
there was not the smallest disposition to be traced in his words 
to retire from the present contest, or to consent to a re-union 
with the United States under any circumstances whatever. 
Another general, of a very different type, was among our 
passengers—a dirty-faced, frightened-looking young man, of 
some twenty-three or twenty-four years of age, redolent of 
tobacco, his chin and shirt slavered by its foul juices, dressed 
in a green cutaway coat, white jean trousers, strapped under a 
pair of pruuella slippers, in which he promenaded the deck in 
an Agag-like manner, which gave rise to a suspicion of 
bunions or corns. This strange figure was topped by a tre- 
mendous black felt sombrero, looped up at one side by a gilt 
eagle, in which was stuck a plume of ostrich feathers, and from 
the other side dangled a heavy gold tassel. This decrepit 
young warrior’s name was Ruggles or Struggles, who came 
from Arkansas, where he passed, I was informed, for “ quite a 
leading citizen.” 


General Butler seems to have been the Federal officer 
with whom Dr. Russell came first in contact. 


GENERAL BUTLER. 


He is a stout, middle-aged man, strongly built, with coarse 
limbs, his features indicative of great shrewdness and craft, 
his forehead high, the elevation being in some degree due per- 
haps to the want of hair; with a strong obliquity of vision, 
which may perhaps have been caused by an injury, as the eye- 
lid hangs vith a peculiar droop over the organ. The general, 
whose manner is quick, decided, and abrupt, but not at all 
rude or unpleasant, at once acceded to the wishes of the Sani- 
tary Commissioners, and expressed his desire to make my stay 
at the fort as agreeable and useful as hecould. ‘“ You can first 
visit the hospitals in company with these gentlemen, and then 
come over with me to our camp, where I will show you every- 
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thing that is to be seen. I have ordered a steamer to be in 
readiness to take you to Newport News.” He speaks rapidly, 
and either affects or possesses great decision. The commis. 
sioners accordingly proceeded to make the most of their time 
in visiting the Hygeia Hotel, being accompanied by the medica] 
officers of the garrison. Whilst the Sanitary Commissioners 
were groaning over the heaps of filth which abound in all camps 
where discipline is not most strictly observed, I walked round 
amongst the tents, which, taken altogether, were in good order, 
The day was excessively hot, and many of the soldiers were 
lying down in the shade of arbours formed of branches from 
the neighbouring pine wood; but most of them got up when 
they heard the general was coming round. A sentry walked 
up and down at the end of the street, and as the general came 
up to him, he called out, “ Halt.” The man stood still. “I just 
want to show you, sir, what scoundrels our government hag to 
deal with. ‘This man belongs toa regiment which has had new 
clothing recently served out to it. Look what it is made of.” 
So saying, the general stuck his fore-finger into the breast of 
the man’s coat, and with a rapid scratch of his nail, tore open 
the cloth as if it was of blotting paper. “ Shoddy, sir ; nothing 
but shoddy. I wish I had these contractors in the trenches 
here, and if hard work would not make honest men of them, 
they’d have enough of it to be examples for the rest of their 
fellows.” A vivacious prying man, this Butler, full of bustling 
life, self-esteem, revelling in the exercise of power.” 


We conclude with a partizg glimpse of three of the 
best of the Federal officers. 


GENERALS M‘CLELLAN, HALLECK, AND BURNSIDE. 


General M‘Clellan sent over an orderly to say he was going 
across the river, and would be glad of my company: but I was 
just finishing my letters for England, and had to excuse myself 
for the moment ; and when I was ready, the general and staf 
had gone ventre @ terre into Virginia. After post, paid my re- 
spects to General Scott, who is about to retire from the eom- 
mand on his full-pay of about £3500 per annum, which is 
awarded to him on account of his long services. A new Major- 
General—Halleck—has been picked up in California, and is 
highly praised by General Scott and by Colonel Cullum, with 
whom I had a long talk about the generals on both sides. 
Halleck is a West Point officer, and has published seme works 
on military science, which are highly esteemed in the States. 
Before California became a State, he was secretary to the 
governor or officer commanding the territory, and eventually 
left the serviee and became a lawyer in the district, where he 
has amassed a large fortune. He is a manof great ability, very 
calm, practical, earnest, and cold, devoted to the Union—a 
soldier, and something more. I dined at the Legation, where 
were the Russian Minister, the Secretary of the French Lega- 
tion, the representative of New Granada, and others. As I 
was anxious to explain to General M‘Clellan the reason of my 
inability to go out with him, I called at his quarters about 
eleven o’clock, and found ke had just returned from his ride. 
He received me in his shirt, in his bedroom at the top of the 
house, introduced me to General Burnside—a soldierly, intelli- 
gent-looking man, with a very lofty forehead, and uncommonly 
bright dark eyes ; and we had some conversation about matters 
of ordinary interest for some time, till General M‘Clellan called 
me into an ante-chamber, where an officer was writing a 
despatch, which he handed to the general. “I wish to ask 
your opinion as to the wording of this order. It is a matter of 
importance. I see that the men of this aryny, Mr. Russell, 
disregard the Sabbath, and neglect the worship of God; andI 
am resolved to put an end to such neglect, as far as I can. I 
have, therefore, directed the following order to be drawn up, 
which will be promulgated to-morrow.” The general spoke 
with much earnestness, and with an air which satisfied me of 
his sincerity. The officer in waiting read the order, in which, 
at the general’s request, I suggested a few alterations. The 
general told me he had received “sure information that Beau- 
regard has packed up all his baggage, struck his tents, and is 
evidently preparing for a movement, so you may be wanted at 
a moment’s notice.” General Burnside returned to my rooms, 
in company with Mr. Lamy, and we sat up, discoursing of 
Bull’s Run, in which his brigade was the first engaged in front. 
He spoke like a man of sense and a soldier of the action, and 
stood up for the conduct of some regiments, though he could 
not palliate the final disorder. 
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